I. Grammar. 
The Sounds. 

1. The ('onsoiiaiits. 

h as in Eiiiilisl,. 

rh U jilmo-t. Inif not (luitc \\w same sound as in 
clnnvli. ,liii,l. The sound is articulated 
Vurtlier hack in the mouth. 

,/ as in Kn-lisli. 

,/ is an iiilenlcnlal d; put th(> tongue between tiio 
teeth-row-, m) that it is ^ isible Vroni without 
h(!tW(>en the teeth, then jifess it liglitU against 
the upper teeth, and pronoiuiee a d. 

./• as in Knglisli 

ij always luird. as in i^arden, gold, novor as in 
(ieorge. 

h occtM's oidy in some exelamations: it is sounded 
a litdo 'stronger tliaii the Kiiglish h in "ho". 

;- migiit l)e called a Vricative g; it is in the same 
relation to g, as v is to b. It is -omewhal 
-imilar to the Arabic (iliain. but il i- nnich 
softer, and its place ol' articidation does not 
lie so far back in the tliroat as that oV (Jhain. 
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j is almost, but not quito the saino sound as tho 
English ] in jest, just. It is articulated a 
little further back in tho mouth, and thero- 
ion; sounds "thinner". 

/• / V, I, are as in Englisli. But /, when standing 
at the end of a word, is "rolled", almost 
as tho Englisli pronouiiee the 11 in well. 

I, is like n in eanon. or like Italian and Ereneh 

gn ill signore, seigneur. Its |)ronuneiatioii 
is somewhat difficult, if it stands at the end 
of a word: hero sometimes foreign(>rs jn-o- 
noiinee n instead of I't. This can easily be; 
avoided by adding (he so-eailed -lieiping 
\()\\eh f (see below) to the «; instead of 

II. is an interd(;ntal n, pronounced by putting tho 

tongiu' bot\ve(!ii tin; teeth, as in ;/. 
/( is like iig in "sing", "singer". Its pronunciation 

is only diflicuit at the beginning of a word. 

Divider: si-nger, and pronounei^ nger only. 

'I'his ug is exactly the sound of ii. 
j> is as in English. 
/■ is formed with the tongue's end. It is not 

rolled, but pronounced very slightly, so that 

often, chiefly between two vowels, r and 

<l are liartlly distinguishable. 
,s/( is formed a little further back in the mouth 

than (he Kn-lish sh. It is nearlv the same 

sound as the Oerman ch in "ich". "dich". 
s is the sharp ill as in ihing, thorough. 
/ is as in Knglish. 
/ is the intcrd(^ntal I; it is formed just in the 

same -vvay as ;/, only the tongue is jiressed 

more tightly against the upjKir teelh, and 

the sound is voicekss. 
w as in English. 
■;/ as in English y(^s, yonder; il is never a vowel 

sound as in spy. 
z is the soft til as in these, them. 
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3. The Vowels. 

The iiualiti) o? vowels is iuark(!d by signs 
Ixdow the letters; the i/nantit// is marked by signs 
tdiorit the letters. Long vowels are marked by a 
hue, tiius: a n:^ long a. All vowels which have 
no ujark above, arc; ,s/ioi'f. 

a is tlie [)Mre "Italian" a. as the French, Italian 
and Gennaii short a. almost lik(! the English 
a in lad, hat. But the English sonnd is 
rathi-r in the middle between a and e. \\ here- 
as the Shilluk a is purer, the moutii being 
opened wider than in th(* ionnation of the 
English a. In certain cases, however, the 
Shilluk (I. has also a tendency towards the e 
(in phoni^tic writing this sound would be a); 
these cases will be indicated. Examples of 
tlu! pun^ Shilluk a: kul "ionce", mak "catch!" 
i-uian "now", jid "man". 
(J is a sound between a and o, almost like the 

English u in but. Ex.: ,Jal "river-side". 
like o in pot, hot; e. g. : (/o "him", ijol "coui-t", 
I'lol "cut". IV o stands at the (>nd of poly- 
syllabic words, it is pi'onunced very faintly, 
so that often an r is merely heard. But 
1* 
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if oue listens caroiully, and if one asks the 
natives to jjronounce such a word a second 
tijiic. the o is distinctly heard. It is the 
ond-vowel of many nouns and of the verb 
in the present tense. 

as e in let, went, well; but the sound is a little 
broader, somewhat more tending towards a. 
('. ff. : let "f;o". 4'/ "liot", bet "t'ish-spear". 

as a ill hasted face, hut shorter. Ex.: i/ecli middle. 

bhng that of a in "idea". It is the so-called 
•helping voweh. The short e does not occur 
at the end of a word, whc^reas e very often 
tinishes a word. Therefore, where V(>r e 
occurs at the tuid of a word, e is always 
given instead of e. Only where e stands 
in th(^ middle of a word, it is marked r; 
e. g.: nek "killed", 
like i in hit, tit; e. g.: kinau thus, ni "to use to", 

■wlti "arrived", 
like ee in keen, o in he, hut shorter. In an 
orthograpiiy not strictly scientific both i and 
( may be; rendered by the same letter: ?. 
like o in note, mote, hut ahorter, and narrower; 
it tends somewhat towards u; e. g. : lot. "club". 

' like u ill "put". Ex.: /<« "to have not" rhuiii 
"stop". 

! like 00 in root, Jnit shorter. Kx. : l-iulo te lie 
silent, hiulo to lie down. — As i and /, so 
II and 11 toe may b(^ marked b\- llie same 
letter: u. 

4. System of the Vowels. 



5. Loiiir Vowels. 

All vowols, including i\ may bo long. 
i as a in latlicr; niar/(2 to catch. 
(, between a and o: 'o. g.: fndo to fall, 
i as aw in law, awe: i/ot/o to work. 
;; fn'o people neno mucli. 
•: a in save, bale; o. g. : yejo to sweep. 
•; >/,i roads. 
.- 'rl,n> iiowels. 

as ce in feel, heel; e. g. : ni'w to run. 
) as in mole, but narrower. Ex.: choti it 
tinished. 

it. 

! to think. 

6. Diphthongs. 



as oi in oil. 

almost as in eight. l)nt IIk! i. is heard more 
distinctly than in Englisii. Ex.: wei to let. 
The sounds <■!,, j, .sh and «, when follow- 
ing a vowel. Kcneraliv have; a slight i sound 
b.'fore them! which combines" with the 
preceding vowel to a diphthong. This I 
sound is. however, not expressed in writing, 
because I. it occurs regularly before the 
said consonants, and 2. some individuals 
pronounce it so slightly, that in some cases 
one may doubt, whether it really exists. 
Thus pac/i. "home" is to be pronounced 
pairh, qorh "Ijeaton" ; aoh-h, hai'w "to refuse'- : 

CoinhiuaHoHS of Snmvowd ami Vowt'l 
3 very frequent. In these cases w and // are to 
pronounced as a very short, non-syllabic u 



and i. kwop "talk" almost a> Luop, ahjel "one" 
almost akiel. 

1. Interchange of Sounds. 

Some sounds may be interchanged at will, 
one individual preierring the one, another the 
other consonant; often the same individual in the 
same words now uses the one, a little while later 
the other consonant. These consonants are 

ch and .s-A 

/, and ^ 

d and z 

p and ,?. 
Until now both eh and sh. p and /' have 
been written by the missionaries, but for t and x 
only t has been used, for d and ;: only d; 1 shall 
deviate from this rule, by using eh and p to render 
both sounds, reserving .sA and /' for those cases, 
where the natives actually prefer them. For t 
and A' 1 write only if, for d and z only d. 

( '/iinifje of Consonaiif.-: 
The consonants /• / / p rh, wIwn stawliw/ at the 
end of a irord, can be pronouncctl in two ways. 
They' arc voiceless, that is a real k t f p r/i,' if 
1. the word stands alone or at the end of a 
sentence; 2. if it is followed by a voiceless 
consonant. They an' voiced, that is. they are 
to be ])ronounccd ,/ d d. I, j. 1. if tliev are 
followed by a voiced consonant: 2. if they are 
followed by a vowel. /hit thei/ are ahroi/s irritlen 
roicele.ss: k t f p rh. (One exception to this rule 
see below). Final <■/,. if followed by a consonant, 
often softens into y : iclr/, head, w/;/ j<d the head 
of the man. 

8. The Intonation. 

The i.ntoiiiilioii is an imijortant and essential 
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t'leiiiciit in tlio Shilluk-languag(\ It !,■< not to be 
conioundcd Avitli tlio arrenliintioii, wliicli solely 
means tlie stress or strengtli laid on a particular 
syllabl(? or word. Intonation incsans oxcluslvcly 
tile highness or lowncss oV a svllablo compared 
witli other syllables. 

In Shilink each syllable has its own tone, 
which, as a rule, is not altercul, or, ii' so, only 
according to hxed laws. 

A word is not Vormcd by consonants and vowels 
only, but by consonants, vowels and tones. The 
language cannot bo studied without close attention 
to the intonation. Many words and forms of 
words are distinguished only by difPerent tones. 

There are tiiree diftere'iit tones in the Sbilluk 
languagi; : a high tone, marked thus: d, a low 
tone : <), and a middle tone : I'l. Many syllables 
have two tones, the Higli and the r>ow; thus wo 
have these combinations: a rising or low-high 
tone (l. and a falling or high-low toni;: d. 

Combinations between the high and middle, 
and th(> low and middle tone arc also not iin- 
frequent; but as they are not essential for the 
practical use of the language, they arc; not treated 

The pronunciation of the tone and the relation 
of tlu> tones to each other is best accpiired by 
iiearing them from the natives. 1'hey cannot bo 
taught by the written word. Therefore 1 shall 
giye several examphis of each ton<!, wiiich the 
student should let a native pronounce reptiatedly 
so long till he is not only able to hear the 
diflercnces, but to imitate them to the satisfaction 
of the native. 



9. Examples for the Intonation. 

Hifjh tone: Un war, fen ground; iiA k-d I say; 



//( >'(■ why you? i/iin I, won we, (fm tliey, oboi 
foam, mm an this one. 

Low tone: th-h people, *' ko lie says, ij inMo 
it is sweet, //7 /■,' ,jwdl why are you thin? dian 
cow, rt?irfn now. 

Middle tone: is not so easily distinguished, 
and may bo confounded with the liigh tone. 
Examples: otwon "cock", the second Unw, is a 
little lower than the first one. yet it is not the 
low tone. 

Rising tone: Ddk (a descendant of Nikan), 
fuk a water-pot, gij ben all of them; ofwoji the 
hyena. This last example is instructive; the 
sounds are the same as in the word for "cock": 
only in ■'cock" the last syllable has a middle tone, 
and here it has the rising tone. 

Falling tone, tqk "is absent", fPk "is hard". 
nok is little. 

I'he rising and th(; falling tone generally 
occur on syllables with a long vowel, but they 
mav occur on sherl syllables as well, just the 
falling tone often does so. In this case the high 
tone is prevalent, but just before th(> sound is 
stopped, tlie tone is lowered. 

Clxiiiges of tones are frequent, lint are not 
treated here; many may be observed in the 
sentences and texts. 

The consonants ni and n mav form a syllable, 
thus taking th(! function of a vowel. Acco'rdingly 
they can also have their own tone, for example: 
ram thighs; a is high, but ;)i low; gyeh fowls. 

10. The Acceiitiiation, 

that is the emphasis laid on a syllable or a word, 
is not of such importance as it is in European 
languages, chiefly for tho simple reason that most of 
>syllabic. Note the following 



rule: the .stress docs not lie on the vowel be- 
ginning or ending a word, except where the last 
vowel is an independent element, as : a bhid "I 
came", here the final "a" means "I" ; in this case 
the ending vowel has its own accent. 



